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SINGULAR DUEL. 

Mn. Dispvin, in his tourinFrance, 
lately published, gives the following 
account of asingularduel at Caen:— 

“ About three weeks only before 
our arrival, a duel was fought be- 
tweena young French Jaw student 
and a young Englishman. the fatter 
the son of a naval captain. This duel, 
my friend, has been the duel of 
duels—on the score of desperation 
and of fixed purpose to murder. [tis 
literally without precedent, and I 
trust will never be considered 48 one, 
At Caen there is a very large semi- 
nary, or college for students-at-law. 
These students amount tonearly 600 
number. Most young gentlemen 
under 20 years of age, are at times 
riotous, or frolicsome, or foolish. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
students conduct themselves with 
propriety ; but there had been 
a law-suit between a French and 
English suitor, and the judge pro- 
nounced sentence in favour of our 
countryman. The hall was crowded 
with spectators, and among them 
was a plentiful number of law-stu- 
dents. Asthey were retiring, one 
youug Frenchman either made 
frightful faces, or contemptible [qu. 
contemptuous ?| gestures, in a very 
fixed and insulting manner, ata 
young Englishman—the son of this 
naval captain. Our countryman 
had no means or power of noticing 
the insult, as the aggressor was sur- 
rounded by his companions, It so 
happened that it was fair time at 
Caen; and in the evening of the 
same day, our countryman recog- 
nised, in the crowd at the fair, the 
physiognomy of the young man 
who had insulted himin the hall of 
justice. He approached him, and 
gave him to understand that his 
rude behaviour should be noticed at 
a proper time and in aproper place: 
whereupon the Frenchman came up 
to him, shook him violently by the 
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arm, and told him ‘ to fix his dis- 
tance in the ensuing morning.’ 
Now the habit of duelling is very 
common among these law-students ; 
but they measure 25 paces, fire, and 
of course miss—and then fancy them- 
selves great heroes, and there is an 
end of the affair. Not so upon the 
present occasion. ‘ Fifteen paces, 
if you please,’ said the student 
sarcastically, with a conviction of 
the backwardness of his opponent 
to meet him. ‘ Five rather,’-—ex- 
claimed the provoked antagonist— 
‘ I will fight you at five paces :’ and 
it was agreed that they should so 
meet and fight on the morrow, at five 
paces only asunder. 

“* Each party was under twenty ; 
but I believe the English youth had 
searcely attained his nineteenth 
year. What Iam about to relate, 
will cause your flesh tocreep. It 
was determined by the seconds, as 
one must necessarily fall, from firing 
at so short a distance, that only one 
pistol should be loaded with ball, the 
other having nothing but powder ; 
and that, as the Frenchman had 
challenged, he was to have the first 
{there couldbebut one] choiceof pis- 
tols. They parted: the seconds pre- 
pared the pistols according toagree- 
ment—and the fatal morning came. 
The combatants appeared, without 
one jotof abatement of spirit, or of 
coul courage. The pistols lay upon 
the grass before them—one loaded 
only with powder, and the other 
with powder and ball. The French- 
man ‘advanced—took up a pistol, 
weighed and balanced it most care- 
fully in his hand, and then laid it 
down. He seized the other pistol, 
and cocking it, fixed himself upon 
the spot from whence he was to fire, 
The English youth was necessarily 
compelled to take the abandoned 
pistol. Five paces were then mea 
sured, and onthe signal being given, 
they both fired, and the Frenchman 
fell dead upon the spot. He had ia 
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fact taken up and laid down the very 
pistol which was loaded with the 
fatal ball, on the supposition of its 
being too light a weight ; and even 
seemed to compliment himself upon 
his supposed sagacity on the ocvi- 
sion. The ball went through his 
heart.” 





FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM CAP- 
TAIN PARRY’S JOURNAL. 


On the 26th, the sun afforded 
us sufficient light for writing 
and reading in my cabin, the stera- 
windows exactly facing the south, 
from half-past nine till two; for 
the rest of the four and twenty 
hours we lived, of course, by candle- 
light. Nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the sky to the south-cast 
and south-west at sun-rise and sun- 
set about this period: near the 
horizon there was generally a rich 
bluish purple, and a bright arch of 
deep red above, the one mingling 
imperceptibly with the other. The 
weather about this time was remark- 
ably mild, the mercury in the ther- 
mometer having stood at or above 
zero for more than forty-eight hours. 
Ky a register of the temperature of 
the atmosphere, which was kept by 
Captain Sabine at the observatory, 
it was found that the thermometer, 
invariably, stood at least from 2 
deg. to 5. and even on one or two 
occasions as much as 7 deg. higher 
on the outside of the ships than it 
did on shore, owing probably to a 
warm atmosphere, created round 
the former by the constant fires kept 
up on board. 

On the 29th the weather was calm 
and clear, and we remarked, for the 
first time, that the smoke from the 
funnels scarcely rose at all, but 
skimmed nearly horizontally along 
the housing,the thermometer having 
got down to 24 deg. and the mer- 
curyin the barometer standing at 
29.70inches. It now became rather 
a painful expcriment to touch any 
metallic substance in the open air 
with the naked hand; the fecling 
produced by it exactly rescmblinz 
that otensioned by the opposite ex- 
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treme of intense heat, and takine 
off the skin from the part ailected, 
We found it necessary, therefore, 
to use great caution in handling 
our sextants and other instruments, 
particularly the eye-pieces of the 
telescopes, which, if suilered to 
touch the face, occasioned an 
intense burning pain ; bat this was 
easily remedied by covering them 
over with soft leather. Another 
eilect, with regard to the use of in. 
struments, began to appear about 
this time. Whenever any instr- 
ment, which had been some time 
exposed to the atmosphere, so asto 
be cooled down to the same temper- 
ature, was suddenly brought below 
into the cabins, the vapour was in. 
stantly condensed all around it, so 
as to give the iustrument the ap- 
pearance of smoking,and the glasses 
were covered almost instantaneous- 
ly with a thing coating of ice, the 
removal of which required great 
caution to prevent the risk of injur- 
ing them until it had gradually 
thawed, as they acquired the tem- 
perature of the cabin. Whena 
candle was placed in a certain di- 
rection from the instrument, with 
respect to the observer, a number of 
very minute spicu/e of snow were 
also scen sparkling around the io- 
strument, almost instantaneously 
conzealing into that form the vapour 
which floated in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The month of November com- 
menced with mild weather, which 
continued for the first ten days. It 
is gencrally supposed, by those who 
have experienced the eflects pro- 
duced upon the feelings by the va- 
rious alterations in the temperature 
of the atmosphere, when the ther- 
mometer is low, that a change of 
10 deg. or 15. deze. makes no sen- 
sible difference in the sensation of 
cold; but this is by no means 
the case, for it was a remark con- 
tinually made among us, that our 
bodies appeared to adapt then- 
selves so readily tothe climate, that 
the scale of our feelings, if I may so 
express it, was soon reduced to a 
lower standard than ordinary ; 80 
that, after living for some days ina 
temperature of 
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it felt quite mild and comfortable 
when the thermumcicr rore to zcro, 
and vite versa. 

The 4th of November being the 
jast day that the sun would, inde- 
pendently of the effects of refraction, 
be seen above our horizon till the 
sth of February, an interval of 
ninety-six days, it was a matter of 
considerable regret to us that the 
weather about this time was not 
suliciently clear to allowus to sce 
and make observations on the dis- 
appearance of that luminary, in 
order that something might be at- 
tempted towards determining the 
amount of the atmospherical refrac- 
tion at alow temperature. But, 
though we were not permitted to 
take a last farewell, for atleast three 
mouths,of that cheering orb, ** of this 
great world, both eye and soul,” we 
nevertheless felt that this day con- 
stituted an important and memora- 
ble epoch in our voyage. We had 
some time before set about the pre- 
parations for our winter’s amwuse- 
ments; and the theatre being ready, 
we opened onthe Gth of November, 
with the representation of * Miss in 
her Teens,” which aflorded to the 
men such a fund of amusement as 
fully to justify the expectations we 
had formed of the utility of thea- 
trical entertainments under our pre- 
sent circumstances, and to deter- 
mine me to follow them upat stated 
periods, I found, indeed, that even 
the occupation of fitting up the thea- 
tve,and taking it to pieces again, 
which employed a number of the 
nen for a day or two before and 
itter each performance, Was a mat- 
ter of no little importance, when the 
immediate duties of the ship ap- 
peared by no means sufficient for 
that purpose ; for L dreaded the 
wantof employment as one of the 
Worst evils that was likely to be- 
lal us, 

November 16, 1819.-—~- About the 
time of the sun’s leaving us, the 
vwlves began to approuchthe ships 
wore boldly, howling most piteous- 
you the beach near us, sometimes 
hours together, and on one or wo 
ceasions, coming alongside the 
ips, when eve ry thing was quiet 
étnight; but we seldom saw more 
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than one or two together, and there 
fore could form no idea of their 
number. These animals were always 
very shy of coming near our peo- 
ple, and, though evidently suffering 
much from hunger, never attempt- 
ed to attack any ofthem. The white 
foxes used also to visit the ships 
at night, and one of these (Canis 
Lagopus ) was caught in a trap, set 
under the Griper’s bows. The 
uneasiness displayed by this beau- 
tiful little acimal during the time 
of his confinement, whenever he 
heard the howling of a wolf near 
the ships, impressed us with an opi- 
nion, that the latter is in the habit 
of hunting the fox as his prey. 

The rapidity with which the ice 
formed round the ships had now be- 
come so great, as to employ our peo- 
ple for several hours each day in 
cutting it; and for the last three 
days our utmost labour, during the 
time of twilight, could scarcely keep 
itclear. As it was evident, there 
fore, that, as the frost increased, we 
could not possibly eflect this, and as 
the men almost always got their feet 
wet in sawing the ice, from which 
the mostinjurious effects upon their 
health were likely to result, I gave 
orders to leave off cutting it any 
more during the severity of the win- 
ter. The average formation of ice 
round the ships, during the time we 
continued to remove it, was usually 
from three to five inches in twenty- 
four hours ; and once it froze eight 
inches in twenty-six hours, the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere 
being—12 deg. At noon to-day 
we saw, for the first time at this hour, 
a star ofthe first magnitude(Capelia,) 
and at half an hour past noon, those 
of the second magnitude in Ursa 
Major were visible; which circum- 
stance will, perhaps, give the best 
idea of the weakness of the sun's 
light at this period. Atthree P.M. 
a remarkable variety of the Aurora 
Borealis Was secu by several of the 
Having about this time 
beeu confined for a few days tv my 
cabin by indisposition, I am indebt- 
ed toLicutcnant Beechey for the fol- 
lowing description of it; —* Clouds 
ofa hecht brown colour were seen, 
diverging from a point ocar the 
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horizon bearing S. W. by S. and 
shooting pencils of rays upwards at 
an angle of about 45 deg. with the 
horizon. These rays, however, were 
not stationary as to their position, 
but were occasionally extended and 
contracted. From behind these, as 
it appeared to us, flashes of white 
light were repeatedly seen, which 
sometimes streamed across to the 
opposite horizon, some passing 
through the zenith, others at acon- 
siderable distance on each side of it- 
This phenomenon continued to dis- 
play itself brilliantly for half an 
hour, and then became gradually 
fainter till it disappeared, about 
four o’clock. The sun, at the time 
of the first appearence of this 
meteor,was on nearly the same bear- 
ing, and about 5 deg. below the 
horizon.” 

The temperature of the atmos- 
phere having, about this time be- 
come considerably lower than be- 
fore, the cracking uf the timbers 
was very frequent and loud fora 
time; but generally ceased altoge- 
ther in an hour or two after this fall 
had taken place in the thermome- 
ter, and did not occur again atthe 
same temperature during the win- 
ter. The wind blowing fresh from 
the northward, with a heavy snow- 
drift, made the ship very cold be- 
low; so that the breath and other 
vapour accumulated during the night 
in the bed-places and upoa the 
beams, and thenimmediately froze ; 
hence it often occupied all hands 
for two or three hours during the 
day to scrape the ice away ,in order 
to prevent the bedding from becom- 
ing wet by the increase of tempera- 
ture occasioned by the fires, It was 
therefore found necessary to keep 
some fires in between decks at 
night, when the thermometer was 
below—15 deg. or—-20 deg. in the 
open air, especially when the wind 
was high. To assistin keeping the 
lower decks warm, as well as to re- 
tard, in some slight degree, the 
formation of ice immediately in 
contact with the ship’s bends, we 
banked the snow up against their 
sides, as high as the main chains; 
and canvass screens were nailed 
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round all the hatchways on the 
lower decks. 

The stars of the sccond magni- 
tude in Ursa Major were just per- 
ceptible to the naked eye a little 
after noon this day, and the Aurora 
Borealis appeared faintly in the 
south-west at night. About this 
time our medical gentlemen began 
to remark the extreme difliculty 
with which sores of every kind beal- 
ed: a circumstance that rendered it 
the more necessary to be cautions 
in exposing the men to frost- bites, 
lest the long inactivity and want of 
exercise during the cure of sores in 
other respects trifling, should pro- 
duce serious effects upon the gene- 
ral health of the patients. 

December 24, 1819.—The circum- 
stances under which the crews were 
situated being such as never before 
occurred, it cannot be uninteresting 
to know in what manner they pass- 
ed their time, during three months 
of total darkness, in the middle of 
a severe winter, and ina climate 
where European never wintered be- 
fore :—The oflicers and quarter-mas- 
ters were divided into four watches, 
which were regularly kept, as atsea, 
while the remainder of the ship’s 
company were allowed to enjoy their 
night’s rest undisturbed. The hands 
were turned up at a quarter before 
six,and both decks were well rubbed 
with stones and warm sand before 
eight o'clock ; at which time, as 
usual at sea, both officers and men 
went to breakfast. Three quarters 
of an hour being allowed after break. 
fast for the men to prepare them- 
selves for the muster, we then beat 
to divisions punctually at a quar- 
ter past nine, when every person 
on board attended on the quarter- 
deck, and a strict inspection of the 
men took place as to their personal 
cleanliness, and the good condition, 
as well as suflicient warmth, of their 
clothing. The report of their officers 
having becn made to me, the peo- 
ple were then allowed to walk about, 
or, more usually, to run round the 
upper deck, while I went down to 
examine the state of that below, 
accompanied, as I before mention- 
ed, by Licutenant Beechey and Mr. 
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Edwards. The state ofthisdeck may 
be said,indeed,to have constituted 
the chief source ofour anxiety, and 
to have occupied by far the greatest 
share of our attention at this period. 
Whenever any dampness appcared, 
or, What more frequently happened, 
any accumulation of ice had taken 
place during the preceding night, 
the necessary means were imme. 
diately adopted for removing it; in 
the former case, usually by rubbing 
the wood with cloths, and then di- 
secting the warm air-pipe towards 
the place; and in the latter, by 
scraping off the ice, so as to prevent 
its wetting the deck by any acci- 
dental increase of temperature. In 
this respect, the bed-places were 
particularly troublesome; the inner 
partilion, or that next the ship’s 
side, being almost invariably cover- 
ed with more or less dampness or 
ice, according to the temperature 
of the deck during the preceding 
night. This inconvenience might, 
to a great degree, have been avoid- 
ed, by a suflicient quantity of fuel 
to keep up two good fires on the 
lower deck throughout the 24 hours ; 
but our stock of coals would by no 
means permit this, bearing in mind 
the possibility of our spending a se- 
cond winter within the Arctic Cir- 
cle; aud this comfort could onl;, 
therefore, be allowed ona few oc- 
casions, during the mostsevere part 
of the winter. 

In the course of my examination 
of the lower deck, I had always an 
opportunity of sceing those few 
men who were on the sick list, and 
of receiving from Mr. Edwards a 
report of their respective cases; 
as also of consulting that gentle- 
man as to the means of improving 
the warmth, ventilation, and gene- 
ral coafort of the inhabited parts 
of the ship. Having performed this 
duty, we returned to the upper deck, 
where I personally inspected the 
men; after which, they were sent 
out to walk on shore when the wea- 
ther would permit, till noon, when 
they returned on board to their din- 
ner. When the day was too incle- 
ment for them to take this exercise, 
they were ordered to run round and 
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round the deck, keeping step to a 
tune on the organ, or, not unfre- 
quently, to a song of theirown sing- 
ing. Among the men were a few 
who did not at first quite like this 
systematic mode of taking exer- 
cise ; but when they found that no 
plea, except that of illness, was ad- 
mitted as an excuse, they not only 
willingly and cheerfully complied, 
but madeit the cecasion of much hu- 
mour and frolic among themselves. 

The officers, who dined at two 
o’clock, were also in the habit of 
occupying one or two hours in the 
middle of the day in rambling on 
shore, even in our darkest period, 
except when a fresh wind and a 
heavy snow-drift confined them with- 
in the housing ofthe ships. It may 
well be imagined that, at this period, 
there was but little to be met with 
in our walks on shore, which could 
either amuse or interest as. The 
necessity of not exceeding the li- 
mited distance of one or two miles, 
lest a snow-drift, which often rises 
very suddenly, should prevent our 
return, added considerably to the 
dull and tedious monotony which 
day after day presented itsclf, 





NORTH GEORGIA GAZETTE, AND 
WINTER CHRONICLE, 


Tue Paper circulated at Winter 
Harbour has been published ina 
thin hich priced quarto, and appears 
to contain many amusing articles. 
The Journal begins with a bricf 
editorial preface, which is followed 
by a letter, in which the effect caus- 
ed by the circulation of the pros- 
pectus is thus naively discussed : — 

““ The interest which I take in 
your present plan has, however, 
enabled me to do more than specu- 
late upon the probable support 
which your publication will receive 
at our hands ; for you must know, 
that, soon after I met with your pro- 
posals, I took sucha liking to them, 
that | immediately set to work to 
find out what eflect they would have 
upon our community at large ; and 
1 have now much pleasure in assur- 
ing you, inthe Janguage of our Lon- 
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don journals, ‘ that they have pro- 
duced a great sensationin the pub- 
lic mind.’ 

“The very day after your Pros- 
pectus appeared, as my reporters 
inform me, there was a greater de- 
mand for ink than has been known 
during the whole voyage ; the green 
baize of our mess tables has been 
ever since covered with innumera- 
ble pen-parings, to the great detri- 
ment, by-the-by, of one of our ser- 
vants, whose finger has been terri- 
bly festered by a prick he received 
in sweeping them off; and I have 
it from authority, on which you may 
rely, that Serjeant Martin} has, 
within the last week, sharpened no 
less than nine penknives. 

*“Ithas been remarked that our 
tables absolutely groan under the 
weight of writing-desks, which for 
months past have not seen * the 
blessed light ;’ and it is well known 
that the holds have been more than 
once opened of late, for the express, 
though not professed, purpose of 
getting up fresh packages of paper, 
originally intended for next year’s 
consumption, but which is now des- 
tined to grace your file. 

** One gentleman,’ says my cor- 

respondent, ‘ more sly than the rest, 
thought he had eluded our vigilance; 
his chest lay inthe hatchway to be 
opened, he took the opportunity, 
while he thought nobody was look- 
ing, to wrap some old clothes round 
the square package of paper,beiore 
he lifted it out. But as he was 
walking off with them into his cabin, 
I saw one of the corners of the tin 
box shining bright through an un- 
fortunate hele in an old flannel 
waisteoat. When I taxed him with 
it, he coloured deeply, (strong symp- 
tom, Mr. Editor !) and ran off, de- 
claring most vehemently that it 
was only a canister of gingerbread 
nuts! Nuts, indeed, they were,’ 
adds my facctious friend, * nuts fur 
the editor!’ 

** Nor is the information, of which 
J am in possession, confined simply 
to this ; for [have pryed more deep- 
ly into the business, and have be- 
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fore me sceret intelligence of no less 
than seven literary contributions 
in embryo, with which the brains 
of as many youthful compositors 
have been teeming ever since your 
Prospectus appeared. I could tel} 
you, if I chose, to which de. 
partment, among those you have 
enumerated, each of these belongs; 
but as I have no doubt that they 
will all appear in your pages in their 
proper time and place, I shall say 
no more at present about them. 

“ For my own part, Mr. Editor, 
such is the opinion 1 entertain of 
your plan, that I have resolved, un- 
less you lay upon me an absolute 
prohibition, to make a copy of each 
paper while itisin circulation, For, 
I confess, that I anticipate from 
your pagesa fund of rational amuse- 
ment, not only for the evenings of 
this our arctic winter, but for those 
of many a future one, which we all 
hope to spend happily in Old Eng- 
Jand ; and I cannot help looking 
forward to the time when a para- 
graph of the Wider Chronicle, read 
aloud around some cheerful tire-side, 
may draw a tear of pride and plea- 
sure from the eye of an aged parent, 
an affectionate wife, or a beloved 
sister. I romain, Mr. Editor, your 
friend and well-wisher, 

“ Puito Comus.” 
** ARCTIC MISERIES. 

“ Going out in a winter morning 
for the purpose of teking a walk, 
and before you have proceeded ten 
yards from the ship, getting a culd 
bath in the cook's steep hole*. 

* When on a hunting excursion, 
and being close to a fine deer, after 
several attempts to fire, discovering 
that your picce was neither primed 
or loaded, while the animal's four 
legs are employed in carrying away 
the body. 

* Setting out with a piece of new 
bread in your pocket on a shooting 
party, and when you feel inclined 
to eat it, having occasion to observe 
that it is so frozen that your teeth 
will not penetrate it. 

* Being called from table by in- 
telligence thata wolfis approaching 
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the vessels, which, on closer inspec- 
tion, proves to bea dog; on going 
again below, detecting the cat in 
running off with your dinner. 

“Returning on board your ship 
afteran evening visit in a contem- 
plative humour, and being roused 
from a pieasing reverie by the close 
embrace of a bear. 

“ Sitting down in anticipation of 
acomfortable breakfast, and finding 
that the tea, by mistake, is made of 
salt water. O.p Comicat.” 

The first play-bill is at leasta 
curiosity, as it records the names of 
several of our brave adventurers ; 
and we copy it in commemoration 
of them :-— 

“ Theatre Royal, North Georgia. 
The public are respecttully inform- 
ed, that the theatre will open, for 
the first time, on Friday next, No- 
vember 5, 1819, when will be per- 
formed Garrick’s celebrated farce 
of Miss in her Teens; or The Med- 
ley of Lovers.—Men. Sir Simon 
Loveit, Mr. Nias ; Captain Flash, 
Mr. Bushman; Jasper, Mr. Hopp- 
ner; Captain Loveit, Mr. Griffiths; 
Fribble, Mr. Parry; Pulf, Mr. 
Wakeham. Women. Miss Biddy, 
Mr. Beechey, Aunt, Mr. Beverley, 
Tag, Mr. Hooper. Songs, by Messrs 
Skene, Palmer, and Bushman, will 
be introduced between the acts. 
Previous to the performance, an 
appropriate address, written ex- 
pressly for the occasion, will be 
spoken by Mr. Wakeham. Doors 
will be open at half-past six, and 
the curtain will rise precisely at 
seven.” 

Lieut. Beechey was manager and 
scene painter, and the play went off 
wtheclat. Mr. Wakeham scems 
to be the principal bard at the out- 
set; and the following song, sung 
on the 5th November by Mr. Skene, 
isa fair example of his tuneful ca- 
pacity :— 

Song, Mr. Skene. Tune, Jessy of Dum- 
blaine. 


Oh! what can compare with the beams 
of the morn. 

When the bright sparkling dew-drops 
bespangle the thorn, 

young 
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Ere the Sun’s flaming orb is yet mount- 
ed on high ? 

Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams 
from the eyes 

Of thy daughters, fair Albion! the land 

"that we prize. 

When distant, far distant, from all that’s 
held dear, 

From the happy fire-side, and the friend 
that’s sincere— 

What nerves for the battle the arm of 
the brave, 

Or bids us encounter the storm-beaten 
wave ? 

’Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams 
from the eyes 

Of thy daughters, fair Albion ! the land 
that we prize. 


Tho’ thy sons in the field are undaunted 
in war, 

And the fame of thy chieftains resound 
from afar ; 

Tho’ Nature each charm in thine island 
combines. 

Oue ray of thy glory all others outshines. 

‘Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams 
from the eyes 

Of thy daughters, fair Albion ! the land 
that we prize, 


What leads us to traverse these regiens 
unknown, 

And explore each recess of this dark 
frozen zone ? 

Tho’ with thirst of renown every bosom 
may burn, 

What reward do we hope when again we 
returu ? 

"Tis the soft smile of beauty, that beams 
from the eyes 

Of thy daughters, fair Albion ! the land 
that we prize. 


The following is extracted from 
an excellent letter, which appears 
in No. 10:— 

** When we recal to mind the road 
we have travelled, and the scenes 
we have witnessed, how chequered 
is the prospect which memory pre- 
sents to our view! the sports of 
childhood, the hopes of youth, the 
opening prospect of manhood, rise 
in review before us, with their ac- 
companying train of fears, anxieties, 
and disappointments. It has, how- 
ever, been justly remarked, that 
*‘ we have many days of pleasure 
for one of pain, many hours of 
health for one of sickness;’ and to 
a mind not jaundiced by prejudice, 
nor distempered by vice, the retros- 
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pect of life will afford a thousand 
recollections we shall fondly cherish, 
and ten thousand mercies which de- 
mand our warmest gratitade. 

“ If the above remarks are found 
to hold good with mankind in ge- 
neral, to us they must apply with 
peculiar foree and energy : for sure- 
ly, Sir, few human creatures have 
more cause for serious contempla- 
tion, or for sincere and lively thank- 
fulness, than ourselves! Let us but 
look back for one year, and consi- 
der what our situation and prospects 
were. The greater part of us had 
just returned from a similar enter- 
prise, vexed and mortified at the iil 
success which we had met with. 
Our own hopes, and those of our 
country disappointed ; nothing ap- 
peared left for us, but a long season 
of inactivity, and leisure to brood 
over the past! 

“ How ditierent is the prospect 
we have now before us! Selected 
ence more for this interesting ser- 
vice—placed ina situation of credit 
and honour, which the sons of no- 
blemen may reasonably envy, and 
which thousands of our profession 
and rank would gladly fill—with 
the eyes of our country and of all 
Kurope fixed upon us—how hizbly 
should we value these proud dis- 
tinctions! If we further consider 
the extraordinary success which 
has attended our labours, what 
heart is there among us that does 
not heat high with exultation and 
hope! Could ithave been predicted 
to us before we leit England, that 
we should winter comfortably ina 
secure harbour of our own finding, 
near the llih degree of longitude, 
who that is accustomed to the na- 
vigation of icy seas would not have 
declared this to be success beyond 
his most sanguine expectations ? 
And yet it is even so—we have 
succeeded in breaking the spell, 
which made the sea of Baflin a bay, 
have advanced near five hundred 


miles directly towards Behring’s 
Strait, and found a secure port just 
when the season unexpectedly closed 
upon us, and obliged us to relin- 
quish further operations, 

** Nor have we, in accomplishing 
this much of our enterprise, sufler- 
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ed privation or want of any kint, 
We have been abundantly supplied 
with all the necessarics, and many 
of the luxuries, of life ; we have 
most of us enjoyed our health ; our 
ships have been preserved uninjur- 
ed, under circumstances of frequent 
and unavoidable danger ; and being 
furnished with resources which will 
enable us to renew theattempt with 
ihe same vigour as at first, we seem 
destined by Providence to decide a 
great geographical question, which, 
for centuries past, has been an ob- 
ject of curiosity to every nation in 
Europe. 

“Perhaps no expedition which 
England has ever equipped has been 
regarded with a more hearty feeling 
of national interest than those in 
which we have been employed. 
Persons of every rank, and age, and 
sex, flocked to our ships ; the philo- 
sopher approved a scheme whose 
object was the promotion of science; 
statesmen and prelates condescend- 
ed to visit those, whose names 
might perhaps grace the page of 
future history. The merchant hoped 
that he might find a shorter way to 
China ; the patriot, that he might 
add new lustre to Old England’s 
glory ; and, to crown all, the smile 
of beauty beamed upon us from 
every quarter, to inspire us with 
fresh ardour in the accomplishment 
of our glorious enterprise! The re- 
membrance of these visits should 
long be cherished in our breasts : 
they were cordial and unequivocal 
expressions of regard from a warm- 
hearted and affectionate nation ! 

“ We cannot, perhaps, expect 
that this general interest should 
continue still to oporate in the same 
degree as at first ; for the public 
feeling is seldom very long fixed to 
one point: but how strongly would 
that interest be re-excited, could 
information of our present situation 
aud prospects be at this time con- 
veyed to England! A new field 
would be opened to speculation ; 
the northern boundary of America 
would assume a more decided eha- 
ractcr upon the maps; the sanguine 
would be eonfirmed in their ex- 
pectations ; and even the most cau- 
tious sceptic would be forced to ad- 
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mit, not only the great probability 
of the existence of a north-west pas- 
sage, but that there is some chance 
ofits being at length actually ef- 
fected. 

“ But highly as it becomes us to 
appreciate the warm interest which 
the country at large has evinced for 
the success of our enterprise, there 
is another feeling, which, even ina 
still greater degree,must come home 
tothe bosom of every one among 
us—I mean the anxious solicitude 
which must now be entertained by 
our relations and friends. Happy as 
weshould undoubtedly be to remove 
some part of their anxiety, by 
making them acquainted with the 
comforts of our present situation ; 
yet, by a certain feeling inseparable 
from human nature, and nodoubt 
implanted in our breasts for wise 
and benevolent purposes, there is, 
perhaps, nothing which produces a 
more exquisite degree of gratifica- 
tion, than the certainty of being the 
objects of that very solicitude to those 
welove. Whatever contradiction this 
may at first appear to involve, and 
whatever perverseness it May seem 
to argue in the constitution of our 
natare, yet it would be hard to call 
that selfishness, which leaves upon 
the most tender conscience no im- 
pression of wrong, and which is, in 
fact, the source of one of the purest 
and most refined pleasures of which 
we are capable.” 


SPANISH MANNERS, 


Tue following is extracted from an 
amusing letter in the “New Month- 
ly Magazine,”’ which forms one of a 
series, descriptive of Spain :— 

“ Breakfast, in Spain, is not a re- 
gular family meal. It generally 
consists of chocolate, and buttered 
toast, or muftins, called molletes, 
Irish salt-butter is very much in use; 
as the heat of the climate does not 
allow the luxuries of the dairy, ex- 
cept in the mountainous tracts of 
the north. Every one calls for his 
chocolate whenever it suits him ; 
and most people take it when they 
come from mass, a ceremony seldom 


omitted, even hy such as cannot be 
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reckonedamong the highly religious 
After breakfast, the gentlemen re- 
pair to their occupations ; and the 
ladies, who seldom call apon one 
another, will often enjoy the amuse- 
ment of music and a sermon at the 
church where it is the turn of service 
to expose the Host from morning 
till night, amid a profusion of wax 
candies, and the din of incessant 
music, in the intervals of divine 
worship. The exposition ofthe Host 
takes place throughout the year, 
and draws numbers of people to 
every church of the town, in constant 
rutation. This is called el jubileo— 
the jubilee; as, by a spiritual grant 
of the Pope, those who visit the ap- 
pointed church, are entitled to the 
plenary indulgence which, in former 
times, rewarded the trouble and 
danger of a journey to Rome,on the 
first year of every century—a poor 
substitute, indeed, for the ludi s@cu- 
lares, woich, in former times, drew 
people thither from all parts of the 
Roman empire. The bait, however, 
was so successful for a time, that 
jubilees were celebrated every twenty< 
five years. But when the taste for 
Papal indulgences began to be 
cloyed by excess, few would move 
a foot, and much less undertake a 
long journey, to spend their money 
forthe benefit of the Pope and his 
Roman subjects. In these despe- 
rate circumstances, theHoly Father 
thought it better to send the jubilee, 
with its plenary indulgence, to the 
distant sheep of his flock, than to 
wait in vain for their coming to 
seek itat Rome. To this effort of 
pastoral generosity we owe the in- 
estimable advantage ot being able, 
every day, to perform a spiritual 
visit to St. Peter’s at Rome ; which, 
to those who are indifferent about 
architectural beauty, is infinitely 
cheaper, and just as profitable, as 
apilgrimage to the vicinity of the 
capitol. 

About poon the Jadies are at home, 
where, employed at their needle, 
they expect the morning ealls of 
their friends. Ihave already told 
jou how easy it is for a gentleman 
to gain an introduction to an 
family: the slightest occasion will 
produce what is called an offer of the 
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house, when you are literally told 
that the house is yours. Upon the 
strength of this offer, you may drop 
inas often as you please, and idle 
away hour after hour, in thé most 
unmeaning, or, it may chance, the 
most interesting conversation. 

** A foreigner must be surprised at 
the strange mixture of caution and 
liberty which appears in the man- 
ners of Spain. Most rootas have 
glass doors ; but when this is not 
the case, it would be highly impro- 
per for any lady to sit with a gentle- 
man, unless the doors are open. 
Yet, when a laty is slightly indis- 
posed in bed, she does not scruple 
to see every one of ber male visitors. 
A lady seldom takes a gentleman’s 
arm, and never shakes him by the 
hand ; but on the return of an old 
acquaintance after a considerable 
absence, or when they wish joy for 
some agreeable event, the common 
salute is anembrace. An unmarried 
woman must not be seen alone out 
of doors, nor must she sit tcte-d-téte 
with a gentleman, cven when the 
doors of the room are open; but, as 
soon as she is married, she may go 
by herself where she pleases, and sit 
alone with any man for many hours 
every day. You have in England 
strange notions of Spanish jealousy. 
I can, however, assure you, that if 
Spanish husbands were, at any 
time, what novels and old plays re- 
present them, no race in Europe has 
undergone a more thorough change. 

** Dinners are gencrally at one, 
and, in a few houscs, between two 
and three. Invitations to dine are 
extremely rare. On some extraordi- 
nary occasions, as that of a young 
man performing his first mass— a 
daughter taking the veil—and, in 
the most wealthy houses, on the 
saint-days of the heads of the family, 
—they take what is called a conyite, 
orfeast. Any person accustomed to 
your private dinners, would be 
thrown into a fever by one of these 
parties, The beight of luxury, on 
these occasions, is what we call 
Comida de Fonda—a dinner from the 

coffee-house. All the dishes are 
dressed at an inn, and brought ready 
to be served at table. The Spanish 


houses, even those of the best sort, 
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are so ill provided with every thing 
required at table, that wine, plates, 
glasses, knives and forks, are 
brought from the inn together with 
the dinner. The noise and confusion 
of these feasts is inconceivable, 
Every one triesto repay the hospita- 
ble treat with mirth and noise; and 
though Spaniards are, commonly, 
water-drinkers, the bottle is used 
very freely on these occasions ; but 
they do not continue at table after 
eating the dessert. Upon the death 
of any one in the family, the nearest 
relatives send a dinner of this kind, 
on the day of the funeral, that they 
may save the chief mourners the 
trouble of preparing an entertain- 
ment for such of their kindred as have 
attended the body to church. De- 
corum, however, forbids any mirth 
on these occasions. 

** The custom of sleeping after 
dinner, called Siesta, is universal in 
summer, especially in Andalusia, 
where the intenseness of the heat 
produces languor and drowsiness. 
In winter, taking a walk, just after 
rising from table, is very prevalent. 
Many gentlemen, previously to their 
afternoon walk, resort to the coflee- 
houses, which now begin to bein 
fashion. 

“ Almost every considerable town 
of Spain is provided with a public 
walk, where the better classes as- 
semble in the afternoon. These places 
are called Alamedas from Alamo,a 
common name for the elm and pop- 
lar, the trees which shade such 
places. Large stone benches run in 
the direction of the alleys, where 
people sit, either to rest themselves, 
or tocarryona long talk, in whis- 
pers, with the next lady ; an amuse- 
ment, which, in the idiom of the 
cou ntry, is expressed by the strange 
phrase, pelar la Pava—*‘ to pluck 
the hen-turkey.” We have in our 
Alameda several fountains of the 
most delicious water. No less than 
twenty or thirty men with glasses, 
each holding nearly a quart, move 
in every direction, so dextrously 
clashing two of them in their hand, 
that, without any danger of break- 
ing them, they keep up a pretty 
lively tinkling like that of well-tuned 
small bells. So great is the quantity 
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of water which these people sell to 
the frequenters of the walk, that 
mostofthem live throughout the year 
ou what they thus carn in summer. 
Success in this trade depends on 
their promptitude to answer every 
call, their neatness in washing the 
glasses, and, most of all, on their 
skilful use of the good-natured wag- 
gery peculiar to the lower classes 
of Andalusia. A knowing air, an 
arch smile, and some honied words 
of praise and endearment, as Jy 
rose, My soul, and many others, 
which even a modest and high-bred 
Jady will hear without displeasure, 
are infallible means of success 
among tradesmen who deal with the 
public at large, and especially with 
the more tender part of that public. 
The company in these walks pre- 
sents a motley crowd of officers in 
their regimentals,—of clergymen in 
their cassocks, black cloaks, and 
broad-brimmed hats, vot unlike 
those.of the coalmen in London,— 
and of genticmen wrapped up in 
their capas, or in some uniform, 
without which a well-born Spaniard 
is almost ashamed to shew himself, 

“The ladies’ walking-dress is sus- 
ceptible of little wariety. Nothing 
short of the house being on fire would 
oblige a Spanish woman to step out 
of doars without a black .petticoat, 
called Basguina or Saya, and a broad 
black veil, hanging from the head 
ever the shoulders, and crossed on 
the breast like a shawl, which they 
call Mantilla. The mantilla is, ge- 
nerally, uf silk trimmed round with 
broad lace. In summer evenings 
sume white mantillas are seen; but 
no lady would wear them in the 
morning, and much less venture into 
achurchiu such a profuxe dress. 

A shewy fan is indispensable, in 
all seasons, both inand out of daors. 
An Andalusian woman miglit as 
well want her tongue as her fan. 
The fan, besides, has this advantage 
over the natural organ of speech 
that it conveys thought to a greater 
distance. A dear friend at the 
farthest end of the public walk, is 
greeted and cheered up by a quick, 
tremulous motion of the fan, accom- 
panied with several significant nods. 
Avobject ofindiffcrence, is disumiss- 
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ed with a ‘slow, formal inclination 
of the fan, Which makes his blood 
run cold. The fan now screens- 
the titter, and whisper ; now con 

denses a smile into the dark spar k- 
ling eyes, which takes their aim 
justabove it. A gentle tap of the 
fancommands the attention of the 
careless ; a waving motion calls the 
distant. <A certain twirl between 
the tingers betrays doubt or anxiety 
—a quick closing and displaying 
the folds, indicates eagerness orjoy, 
Tn perfect combination with the ex- 
pressive features of my country- 
women, the fan is a magic wand, 
whose power is more easily felt than 
described. 





LITERARY RECOMMEN DATIONS, 
Nov. 10, 
A SIMPLE STORY.—BY MRS, INCHBALD, 


Tuis is a production, which once 
excited considerable interest in 
what may be denominated the world 
of light and elegant literature ; and 
by numerous individuals,of no mean 
taste or judgment, was held upin 
high estimation. When now perused 
deliberately, it must be confessed 
this work cannot bear a comparison 
with the most brilliant novels of the 
present period, and still retain its 
lustre, with that small diminution of 
of splendour, which the “Cecilia” and 
“Camilla” of Miss Burney may justly 
boast. But notwithstanding it has 
ceased to fascinate with the power- 
ful attraction it once possessed, it 
retains sufficient interest to engage 
and reward an attentive reader. 

* A Simple Story” resem bles, in 
the style of its composition, as a 
picture from human life, the deli- 
cate drawing in ** Caroline of Liteh- 
field.” Like that tale, it brings for- 
ward a small number of characters 
ouly,but those few are carefully and 
minutely delineated; and it further 
resembles that work in the origi- 
nality of the taie on which it is 
founded.—This novel comprises 
two parts: the first contains the his- 
tory of the carly life of a beautifal 
young orphan heiress, interesting 
in many points of view, though 
sadly erroncous in much of her con- 
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duct. After her fatal errors, the 
second part contains, principally, 
the history of her daughter’s carly 
years. The different persons brought 
forward are carefully discriminated, 
and so skillfully depicted, that the 
reader becomes perfectly acquaint- 
ed. with the way of thinking, the 
appearance, and manucrs of each 
indjvidyal. No part of the work is 
better written than the whole com- 
position of the character of Sand- 
ford, and all that illustrates it;— the 
austere, but highly respectable Ro- 
manCatholicPriest—severe towards 
wilful errors, but tenderly and ge- 
perously anxious to soothe the af- 
flicted and repentant, to defend the 
innocent, and to succour the friend- 
less—enforces strong claims to the 
reader’s attention. All the charap- 
ters are well-sustained iu general. 
No scene in this work is better writ- 
ten than that of the breakfast-room, 
when Lord Elmwood is about to de- 
pact for the Continent: this scene 
may challenge comparison, without 
fear of being eclipsed, with any 
single descriptive incident and dia- 
logue, in either of our finest compo- 
sitions in this class of literature. 
It is but justice to add, that there 
are many other passages which 
evince ap exact and delicate ob- 
servation of the heart and mind, 
Notwithstanding the general merit 
of this novel, it contains two inci- 
dents which appear ill-judged, and 
both these incidents relate to pecu- 
niary circumstances: one of them 
represents Lord Elmwood as about 
to leave the imprudent and unthink- 
ing Miss Milner in possession of 
her fortune, with solittle counsel or 
precaution; the second occurs where 
Lady Elmwood, on her death-bed, 
resolves to leave her daughter wholly 
dependant on a father, who, it was 
to be apprehended,would only with 
great difficulty be induced to bear 
her in sight: a repentant mother, 
whose errors had caused her child 
to be wretched and forsaken, would 
scarce have acted thus when pos- 
sessing power to act otherwise. On 
the whole it may with contidence 
be said, “ A Simple Story” will 
afford an interesting and ra- 


tiunal amusement to all who hvo- 
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nour these Recommendations with 
atiention. 





HEBREW POETRY, 
(From Campbell's Lectures.) 


Hebrew poetry is distinguished 
from prose by a bolder use of 
figures, @ more elliptical phrase. 
ology, and by peculiar usages in the 
form, signification, and grammati- 
cal junctionof words. That it also 
possessed distinctly measurable 
verse, cannot be duubted, since 
many of its strains were adapted to 
music. There are traces, too, of 
metrical division apparent in seve- 
ral poems of the Bible, where the 
initial letters of the successive lines 
er stanzas follow the order of the 
alphabet. But the laws of Hebrew 
prosody have not hitherto becn, and 
are not likely to be,ascertained with 
certainty. In one respect its har- 
mony was certainly different from 
that of Greek and Roman verse, 
which has no simultancous pauses 
in the metre and the meaning, 
whereas each portion of a Hebrew 
verse contains a distinct portion of 
sense. A full period is divided into 
members generally equal to each 
otherin the number of words, and 
those mumbers balance each other 
by thought corresponding to thought 
in repetition, in reply, in amplilica- 
tion, orincontrast. Parallel forms 
of syntax in the different clauses of 
a sentence also heighten the symme- 
trical structure of its language. The 
period of two parallel members is 
the most common in Hebrew poe- 
try. This form of versification per- 
vades the whole of the 114th Psalm 
—as 

1. 
i. When Israel went out of Egypt, 
2. The House of Jacub from a strange 
people. 
2. 
1, Judah was God's sauctuary, 
2. Aud Israel his dominion. 
3. 
1. The sea saw and fled: 


2. Jordan was driven back. 


There is thus a rhythm, or harmony 
of thought, in Hebrew poetry, the 
distinet appearance of which has 
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survived all. doubts and disputes 
about the structureofits verse. The 
pervous simplicity and conciseness 
of the Hebrew Muse prevent this 
parallelism from degenerating into 
monotony. In repeating the same 
jdea in different wurds, she seems 
as ifdisplaying a fine opal that dis- 
covers fresh beauty in every new 
light to which it is turned. Her 
amplifications of a given thought 
are like the echoes of a solemn me- 
lody—her repetitions of it like the 
Jandscape reflected in the stream— 
and whilst her questions and re- 
sponses give a life-like effect to her 
compositions, they remind us of the 
alternate voices in public devotion, 
to which they were manifestly 
adapted. 

That the Jewish legislator blend- 
ed the character of a poet with his 
other accomplishments, is apparent 
from his sublime song of triumph 
after the passage of the Red Sea, as 
well as from his prophetic ode in the 
book of Deuteronomy. But still 
Moses cannot be regarded as the 
inventor of Hebrew poetry, siace 
his history contains two poetical 
fragments, the addresses of Lamech 
to his wives, and the predictions of 
Jacob to his children, which are 
given as the compositions of a pe- 
riod anterior to his own, and which, 
in all probability, had been preserv- 
ed by oral tradition, If the anti- 
quity of the book of Job could be 
proved,it would offer a most import- 
ant monument of Hebrew poetry 
anterior to the age of David. But, 
from what has beeu hitherto argued 
on the subject of that book, the 
weight of opinion appears to lie 
against the idea of its antiquity be- 
ing superior to that of the Psalms. 

During the interval between Moses 
and David, though at a date very 
close to the days of the latter, the 
establishmentof schools of prophecy 
must have been favourable to the 
growth of poetry, as poctical lan- 


guage was the ccneral vehicle of 


prophecy. But the gifted influence 
of David evidently created a new 
ecrain the prodactions of the Ile- 
brew Muse. It is impossible to 
conceive hisexample and genius as 
a poct, combined with the spleudid 
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circumstances of his reign, having 
failed to communicate an enthu- 
siastic impulse io the imaginations 
of his people. He extended their 
empire, he subdued their enemies, 
and founded their capital Jerusa- 
lem in Zion, which he had won from 
the Jebusites ; and having brought 
the ark of the covenant to the con- 
secrated city, he invested the na- 
tional worship with a pomp of at- 
tendance and a plenitude of vocal 
and instrumental music, calculated 
to give an inspiring effect to its so- 
lemnities. He himsclf relieved the 
cares attending a diaden with the 
harp, which had been the solace of 
his adversities and the companion 
of his shepherd days ; and leading 
his people in devotion, as he had 
led them in battle, he employed his 
genius in the composition of beauti- 
ful strains for the accompaniment 
of theirsacred rites. He aust have 
thus diffused a taste for music and 
poetry much beyond what the nation 
had hitherto possessed. 

There is much in the Psalms, no 
doubt, which can neither be attri- 
buted to David, nor to any of his 
contemporaries. But there is still 
enough to establish his general, and 
even peculiar character, as a poet. 
His traits of inspiration are lovely 
and touching, rather than daring 
and astonishing. His voice, as a 
worshipper, has a penetrating ac- 
cent of human sensjbility, varying 
from plaintive melancholy to lux- 
uriant gladness, and even rising to 
ecstatic rapture. In grief, “ his 
heart is melted like wax, and deep 
answers to deep, whilst the waters 
of affliction pass over him.” Orhis 
soul is led to the green pastures by 
the quiet waters. Or his religious 
conlidence pours forth the meta- 
phors ofa warrior in rich and exult- 
ing succession : “ The Lord is my 
rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer—my God, my stength, in 
whom I wiil trust—my buckler, and 
the horn of my salvation, and my 
high power.” Some of the sacred 
Writers may excite the imagination 
more powerfully than David, but 
none of them appeal more interes'- 
ingly to the heart. Noris itin tra- 
gic suv much asin joyous Expression 
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that I conceive the powers of his 
genius to consist. Its most inspir- 
ed aspect appears to present itself, 
when he looks abroad on the uni- 
verse with the eye of a poet, and 
with the breast of a glad and grate- 
ful worshipper. When he looks up 
to the starry firmament, his soul 
assimilates to the splendour and 
serenity which he contemplates. 
This lotty but bland spirit of devo- 

tion peculiarly reigns in the 8thand 
in the 12th Psalm, But above all, 
it expands itself in the 104th into a 
minute and richly diversified pic- 
ture of the creation. Verse after 
verse, in that Psalm, leads on the 
nind through the various objects of 
nature as through a mighty land- 
scape, and the atmosphere of the 
scene is coloured not with a dim or 
mystic, but with a clear and warm 
lightofreligious feeling. He spreads 
his sympathies over the face of the 
world, and rejoices in the power and 
goodness of its protecting Deity. 
The impression of that exquisite ode 
dilates the heart with a pleasure too 
instinctive and simple to be describ 

ed. TIonly forbear to quote its beau- 
ties from their being so acecssible 
and familiar. But, in speaking of 
the History of Poetry, it would have 
been an omission not to have named 


so early and so beautiful a relic of 


her inspiration. 


——— 
VARIETIES, 


Precision. —Cuevreav, in his His- 
tory of the World, tells us that it 
was created the Gth of September, 
ova Friday, a fittle after four o'clock 
in the morning. 

Dr. ANDERSON says—“ The ma- 
thematicians can demonstrate with 
the most decisive certainty, that no 
fly can alight on this globe without 
communcating motiun tot; and he 
can ascertain, with the most exact 
precision, (if he choose sv to do), 
what must be the exact amount ot 
the motion so produced, 

Honest Manton, wrote one hun- 
dred and nineteen sermons on the 110th 
Psalm! 

Aningeyious gentleman has com- 
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municated an important discovery 
in the Encyclopedia, viz. that nine- 
ty millions of Mite’s eggs amount e2- 
actly to the size of one Pigeon’s egz! 

A citizen missed 2lbs. of fresh 
butter, which was to be reserved 
for himself. The maid, however, 
had not only stole it, but fastened 
the theft upon the cat; averring, 
moreover, she caught her in the act 
of finishing the last morsel, The 
wily cit immediately put the kitten 
into the scales, and found it to 
weigh buta pound and a half! This 
cit’s mode of reasoning being quite 
conclusive, the girl confessed her 
crime. 

Query.— What quantity of blood 
is contained in the human body? 
~Answer, thirty pounds. Query.— 
How many bones are there in the 
human frame ?—Ansiwer, two hun- 
cred and forty-eight.—( Williams's 
Preceptor’s Assistant ). 

Mr. Hatuep in his preface to 
the Gentoo Laws, says—* What 
shall we say to a work, composed 
four thousand years ago, and from 
thence tracing mankind upwards 
through several millions of years?” 

Mr. Wittiams makes it appear, 
that our coal will be exhausted in 
Jive kundredand fifty one years ! Nay, 
as they, (the engineers) reckon on 
the thickness and depth of the coal, 
should they not turn out so thick 
nor so deep, as are calculated on, 
wemay not hold out for four hun- 
dred years. It is very odd, land 
owners will not plant trees, which 
they might do to avoid this evil. 
Besides this continual mining or ex- 
cavation may, in time give a perni- 
cious inequality to the centre of gra- 
vily, so that the earth may get titled. 


Cheap Charity.—Mr. Rock, the 
Comedian, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, advised one of the 
scene-shifters, who had met with an 
accident, to the plan of a subscrip- 
tion.— A few days afterwards, he 
asked for the list of names, which, 
when he read over, he returned:— 
* Sir,” says the poor fellow, * wont 
you give something?” “ Why, 
zounds man!” replied Rock, “ did'nt 
I sive you the hini?” 
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Frederick the Great.— Frederick 
theGreat being informed of the death 
of one of his chaplains, a man of 
considerable learningand piety, de- 
termining that his successor should 
not be behind him in these qualifi- 
cations, took the following method 
of ascertaining the merit of one of 
the numerous candidates for the ap- 
pointment. He told the applicant, 
that he would himself furnish him 
with a text the following Sunday, 
when he was to preach at the Royal 
Chapel, from which he was to make 
ancxtempore sermon. Theclergy- 
man accepted the proposition. The 
whim of such a probationary dis- 
course was spread abroad widely, 
and at an early hour the Royal Cha- 
pel was crowded to excess. The 
King arrived at the end of the pray- 
ers, and on the candidate’s ascend- 
ing the pulpit, one of his Majesty’s 
aides-de-camp presented bim with 
ascaled paper. The preacher open- 
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ed it, and found nothing written 
there: he did not, however, in so 
critical a moment, lose his presence 
of mind, but turning the paper on 
both sides, he said, ‘* My brethren, 
here is nothing, and there is nothing ; 
out of nothing God created all 
things,”"—and proceeded to deliver 
a most admirable discourse upon 


the wonders of the creation. 


Honorary Initials. —The keeper of 
a paltry ale-house, had on his sign, 
after his name, the [letters M. PD. 
F.R.S. <A physician, who was, 
moreover, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, asked him how he presum- 
ed to affix these letters to his name. 
—** Indeed, Sir,” said he, “ I have 
as good a right to them as you have.” 
—‘* Whatdo jou mean, you im- 
pudent scoundrel?’ replied the 
Doctor.—** I mean,” returned the 
other, “ that Lam Drum-Major of 
the Royal Scots Fusileers.” 





POETRY, 


THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 
(From Fitz Adam's “ Lays on Land,") 


Secapep from the battle’s whirlwind 
sway, 

The thousand deaths of many a day— 

The hurtling charge—troop crushed on 
troop— 

The war-steed's 
swoop-— 

From breach, and bayonet’s bloody rout, 


And the cannon’s earthquake 


stamp, and sabre’s 


huge 
shout— 
Spared mid such storm, where few are 

spared, 

Nor scathless yet when all was dared, 
What battle left the soldier bore 
Homeward, aud hailed his native shore, 
Hailed it and w ept—but could no more. 


Wild on that shore his eye reposed, 
And mid the blessed vision closed— 





The pulse that knew his native air, 
Stopped, as he felt its freshness there— 
The lip, remembering many a name, 
Was cold ere friend or kindred came— 
Alas! ere yet he left yon land, 

Freed by his country’s generous band, 
His strength of youth was worn and fled, 
Nerveless his arm—his best bloodshed— 
And all of him, save hope, was dead. 


Oh! had he died—a glorious zeal !— 
Mid the hot storm of fire and steel, 
Where oft his valour’s wasting flame 
Bore onward such high boon to clain— 
Then proudly had his spirit past, 

And triumph’s cheer,euhanced his kist— 
But thus to spare, tillhope, all wild, 
Smiled on the ruin—falsely smiled— 
Seemed but the cruel mock of fate 

That only thus prolonged life’s date 

To say, at last, it was too late. 


His brethren follow’d, true and dear, 
lu silent march the soldier's bier, 
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Albeit unused to melting mood.” 


Soft breathed the fife, to dirge subdued, 


Rolled hollowly the drum, and flow, 
With mournful stop, its meed of woe, 
On musquet leaned, and rauging round, 
Each left a tear upon the mound ; 

‘Then o’er the dust, that fame may save, 
Pealed their last volley to the brave— 


Oh ! sacred Le the soldier's grave ! 
ee 


ON THE DEATH OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
ROSS. 


(From the same.) 


Baicut beamed thy morn, devoted chief! 
But clouds came lowering o'er thy 
neon, 
Thy lightning- loving victor-leaf 
Warped with the cypress bough too 
seun, 


¢ 
Yet what can life’s tame pageant yield 
So dear to Valour’s fiery pride 
As death amidst the thundering field— 
Such death as Wolfe and Ross have 
died ? 


Souls of the brother-brave ! ye sleep 
In glory—honoured, loved, deplored, 
Twin beacons o’er the western deep 
To light your country's latest sword, 


O'er such the angels weep in heaven— 
Rarth’s thousand sighs their requicm 
swell— 
Their funeral light war's winged levin— 
The cannon’s roar their mighty knell. 


Not theirs on slow, dark couch to die, 


Pain's piece-meal ordeal shuddered 
o'er— 
Like red-bolt launched from wrathful 
sky, 
They blaze—consume—and are no 
more ! 


* And are no more !” Forgive, forgive 
Phrase suited to our mortal tears— 
Heroes ! ye live, sublimely live, 
The de migods of endless years. 


Still shall your tale rouse glory’s glow, 
Still hid the patriot’s passion burn ; 
And love's, and beauty's, frequent woe 
Shall wet the roses round your urn. 





ON THE EGYPTAIN TOMB, * 
(By Rev. W. L 


Eowles,) 

Pomp of Egypt's elder day, 

Shade of the mighty pass ‘d away, 
(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
Mid the twilight-shades of time) 


e Mr. Belzoni's interesting | ‘abut ition of the 
interior of an Egyptian tom, 


Poetry. 


Fanes, of sculpture vast and rude, 
That strew the sandy solitude, 
Lo! before our startled eyes, 

As at a wizard’s wand, ye rise, 
Glimm'ring larger thro’ the gloom ! 
While on the secrets of the tomb, 
Rapt in other times, we gaze, 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days, 
Her mystic symbol in her hand, 
Great Isis seems herself to stand, 


From mazy vaults, bigh-arch'’d and 
dim, 
Hark! heard ye not Osiris’ hymn ? 
Aud saw ye uot in order dread 
The long procession of the dead ? 
Forms that the night of years conceal, 
As by a flash, are here reveal'd ; 
Chiefs, who sung the victor song, 
Scepter'd kings, a shadowy throng! 
From slumber of three thousand vears 
Each as in life and light appears, 
Stern as of yore ! Yes, Vision vast, 
Three thousand years have silent pass‘d, 
Suns of Empire risen and set, 
(Whose story time can ne'er forget,) 
Since, in the ney es of her pride, 
Immense, along the Nile’s green side, 
The City* of the Sun appear'd, 
And her gigantic image reard’d, 
As her own Memnon, like a trembling 
string, 
When the sun, with rising ray 
Streaked the lonely desert gray 
Sent forth its magic murmuring, 
That just was heard, then died away ; 
So pass’d, oh Thebes! thy morning 
pride. 
Thy glory was the sound that died! 


Dark city of the desolate, 
Once thou wert rich, and proud, and 
great. 
This busy-peopled isle was then 
A waste, or roam’d by savage men, 
Whose gay descendants now appear 
To gaze upon thy wreck of glory here. 


Phantom of that city old, 

Whose mystic spoils we now behold, 

A kingdom's sepulchre—oh, say, 

Shall Albion’s own illustrious day, 

Thus darkly, her power, her 
fame 

Thus pass away, a shade, a name ! 

The Mausoleum murmur'd as | spoke, 

A spectre seem'd to rise, like tow’ring 
smoke. 

It answer'd not, but pointed as it fled, 

To the black carcase of the sightless 
dead ,t 

Once more I heard the sounds of earth- 
ly strife, 

And the streets ringing to the stir of life. 


c lose 4 
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